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To compass such a subject in an essay of these proportions was in 
all probability a difficult task. Much was to be brought together, and it 
is perhaps not remarkable that the author's success has been meagre. 
He has tried, one can well believe, to draw conclusions over too long a 
time. There are allusions to early American history and some, too, to 
a period that we have just finished reading about in the daily news- 
papers. To have kept more strictly to a few years when the " boss " and 
the machine, in the sense in which we think of these things, really were 
born, i.e., after the Civil War, and to have revealed them to us, battening 
on offices, tariffs, land-grant railroads, and public contracts, until law 
and public sentiment put them in some degree, if not entirely, into the 
background, would have been a wiser assignment to duty and a work 
easier to perform. 

When another edition shall be called for Jim Fisk's name should be 
spelled correctly — not Fisk-e. Of conditions in Philadelphia, bad as 
they one time were, it may be rather more than the truth to say that 
" dogs, cats, horses, anything living or dead with a name served the pur- 
pose " of the registrars in making up fraudulent lists of voters for elec- 
tion day. Those Pennsylvanians who regard Cameron and Quay as 
representative types of their citizenship could profitably read Mr. Orth's 
descriptions of the parts that these two men played in the corruption of 
the American system of government. 

Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 

The Liberal Republican Movement. By Earle Dudley Ross, 
Ph.D., sometime Fellow in American History, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor of History, Illinois Wesleyan University. [Cor- 
nell Studies in History and Political Science.] (New York: 
Henry Holt. 1919. Pp. xi, 267. $1.80.) 

This is in all respects a praiseworthy book — comprehensive, thor- 
ough, clear, unbiassed, and moderate in its judgments. It is a result of 
untiring research undertaken with an unprejudiced mind, and its con- 
clusions are put forth with such admirable restraint that no one of the 
participants in that most sensational episode in our political history, did 
any one of them still survive, could take offense at the way in which his 
own acts and those of his associates are characterized. 

The work covers much ground. In order to make the events of 1872 
intelligible it was necessary to explain the many causes that led to the 
political revolt — the admitted shortcomings of General Grant's adminis- 
tration, the free-trade propaganda, not entirely unsuccessful, by a hand- 
ful of idealists in politics, and the mutually contradictory motives on one 
side of a horde of displaced government employees and disappointed 
office-seekers, on the other of a group of eager civil-service reformers, 
years ahead of their time. The main part of the work is a history of 
the preliminaries of the Cincinnati convention, of its intrigues and re- 
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suits, and of the campaign that ended in disaster. The influence of the 
Liberal party — if it may be called a party — in the politics of the country 
after November, 1872, until it disappeared or was vaporized in 1876, is 
given with full detail in the closing chapter. 

It would be easy for an extreme Republican partizan to ridicule the 
entire movement ; to urge that the reforms aimed at by Carl Schurz, 
David A. Wells, Jacob D. Cox, and others could never make such head- 
way in popular interest as to lead to a reorganization of parties; to 
speak scornfully of the low political character of those who ultimately 
controlled the convention ; to enlarge upon the political hypocrisy of the 
Democratic party in its pretense of accepting the results of the war ; to 
point out the futility of expecting competent government by so hetero- 
geneous a coalition; and to make merry over the conspicuous disqualifi- 
cations of Horace Greeley for the office of President. 

On the other hand a historian approaching the subject from the op- 
posite point of view might fairly emphasize Grant's failure through 
inexperience as a statesman and his toleration of abuses; the startling 
scandals during his administration; the inexcusable misuse of the civil 
service under the spoils system, even to the support of one faction over 
another in his own party; the evils of misgovernment in the South by 
ignorant negroes and irresponsible whites ; the severity of the military 
support of the reconstruction policy of Congress ; and — this for the bene- 
fit of the " revenue reform " fraction of the opposition — the high pro- 
tective tariff. 

There would have been a large measure of truth and justice in every 
one of those arguments, on both sides. It is to Dr. Ross's credit that he 
recognizes them all as entering into the decision of the voters upon the 
whole question, but he exaggerates none of them. The tone of political 
morals at that time was deplorably low. The abuse of the civil service 
aroused little inclination toward reform in Republican circles, still less 
or none at all among Democrats. The Southern situation was intoler- 
able, but the alternative was to continue the existing policy, with all its 
evils and failures, or to yield the control of the states of the late con- 
federacy to those who had been fighting four years to take those states 
out of the Union. 

The result of the election, only momentarily in doubt, in the late 
summer of 1872, was really inevitable. There was neither unity nor 
enthusiasm on the part of the opposition. Large numbers of Democrats 
supported the ticket merely as a matter of party regularity, or did not 
support it at all. The sincere reformers could not pretend to hope much 
from success with Greeley at the head of the ticket. 

There is room for discussion whether Adams or Trumbull, or some 
other candidate, would have polled more votes than were given to 
Greeley. But beyond question Greeley was a grotesque candidate and 
would have made a grotesque President if he had been elected. His 
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weakness and vanity were amusingly exhibited on his famous speaking 
tour, the first stumping trip of a regularly nominated candidate for 
President. The present writer has the authority of one of the three 
newspaper men who went with him — he travelled in an ordinary car, 
without a single personal attendant — for saying that on no occasion did 
he discuss political issues or even refer to them. He talked on local 
history and farm topics. He may have been actuated by a conscious- 
ness of the mongrel make-up of the forces behind him, causing a fear 
that he would give offense to some constituent part of it if he ventured 
to announce his own principles, or by a characteristic notion that he 
could achieve success as a farmers' candidate. The three reporters used 
to meet after his " rallies " and concoct a summary of his speech, which 
Mr. Greeley revised before it was sent. 

That Greeley did not make more serious inroads into the Republican 
ranks than he did, for there was certainly much reform sentiment in the 
country that did not make itself manifest in the election returns, was 
undoubtedly due to the stronger sentiment among Republicans that the 
fruits of the war were in danger and must not be surrendered. Dr. Ross 
does not bring out that agency in producing the result as clearly and 
emphatically as he might. Moreover, in speaking of the aid to General 
Grant's cause by the " interests ", a word which he puts in quotation- 
marks, he seems to imply a plutocratic influence exerted by a few very 
wealthy men. In reality business interests generally, without quotation- 
marks, recognized the fact that national financial honor and an honest 
currency policy were safer in Republican than in Democratic hands, a 
judgment that was soon afterward, and for a long time afterward, 
proved to be sound. 

So there is no mystery whatever about the result of the 1872 election. 
It would have been a miracle if it had resulted differently. 

Dr. Ross's treatment of the period 1872-1876 is as thorough in the 
citation of political facts and utterances as the rest of his work. Al- 
though it is so full, he seems to have missed altogether the controlling 
cause of the Republican disaster in 1874. The country seemed quite 
prosperous in 1872. The very next year occurred the Jay Cooke failure 
and the nation-wide panic that left the country in distress for six full 
years. That reverse more than anything else turned the floating vote 
against the party that had been in power for fourteen years. It also 
accounts largely for the — shall we describe it as the narrow escape of 
the Republicans from defeat in 1876? The reform Republicans — not all 
of them, for Schurz supported Hayes — did rally to Tilden, but their 
numbers were few and their influence was unimportant. 

Edward Stanwood. 



